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Peter Penguin Talking 


Wer Camp, July 25th—Since we got things 
organized, life has been very pleasant here. The 
capybara makes a good director, and sees to it 
that the young ducks and frogs and turtles behave 
themselves at feeding time. Oscar is giving lessons in diving, and I teach 
advanced fishing. 

The mid-season track meet went off very well. The Big Frog was 
cheer leader. One of the turtles won the slow motion swimming con- 
test, a young crab won in backward swimming, and two ducks tied in 
the mud races. I did not think Oscar should have taken the under-water 
swimming prize which was an extra juicy fish, but he said the camp 
should have high standards and he was setting the others a mark to aim 
at. Anyway, he was hungry. — 

We had an anxious moment last visiting day. ‘Two ten-foot alligators, 
big enough to eat the whole population came swimming up the bay. 

“Nice place you have here,” said Mr. Alligator smiling. 

“Thank you,” I said politely. 

“Meet my wife. She wants to look about a bit and see if it might be a 
good place to send our youngest.” 

Mrs, Alligator showed her teeth in a big grin. “Such fat little ducks 
and muskrats. The food must be good here.” 

“Yes, our food is good, the climate healthy, and we have splendid 
water and mud. There is just one drawback, but that is not serious.” 

“Oh, I am sure it cannot be very bad,” murmured Mrs. Alligator. 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Alligator. 

“Men.” 

“Men!” 

“With guns and boats. You see there is a shoe-and-bag factory over 
to the northeast there, and they are looking for skins to make shoes and 
bags. Of course, they bother us very little. Ducks and muskrats are no 
use to them, but they might like alliga—” 

I never finished that sentence because there was no one to talk to. 
Those alligators disappeared so fast that it seemed like magic. 

“How did you do it, Pete?” asked Oscar. 

“That is something you may or may not learn at school, my friend.” 

You see Oscar plans to start to school soon and you can read about 
how he gets along in next month’s magazine. There are some other 











good stories coming, too. “Member of the Crew” tells about a Canadian 
boy who knew the captain of the Jervis Bay. We plan to have quite a 
series of “all American” stories this year; so you can get acquainted 
with the boys and girls of Canada and Latin America. 

You have probably noticed that since the war in Europe and Africa 
began, people here are more interested in South America and Canada 
than ever before. One reason for this is that we have suddenly realized 
how important it is to be on good terms with one’s neighbors. Many 
Americans come from Europe, speak some European language and 
know more about France and England and Holland than the new coun- 
tries close to us. Now we have decided it would be a good idea to get 
acquainted, and you will hear a lot this winter on the radio, in the 
talkies and at school, about our Latin American and Canadian neighbors. 

There will be new books about these countries, too. A good one that 
has just come out is Gay Kitties or Cape Breton. This tells of the 
jolly times and adventures of Scotch and French Acadian children on 
a big island in the St. Lawrence river. SourH AMERICAN ROUNDABOUT, 
by Agnes Rothery, is a fine book if you want to start getting acquainted 
with Peru, Brazil and other Latin American republics including “The 
Littlest Republic.” Do you know which it is? 

Gras Bac is a book of a different kind that the war has brought us. 
It is full of fun and has more jolly surprises than Jack Horner’s Christ- 
mas pie. The editors asked all the best story-writers they knew to send 
them a good story as a present to the children of Britain. They put them 
together in a nice, fat book, twenty-six of them. Now you can buy the 
book, and the proceeds go to help children in Britain. 

Then here is advance news on another book. The story of “Chipper 
and the Giant” this month will later appear in a book that tells more 
about this cute little rascal and his adventures with giants like you. The 
name of the book will be Curpper, the author is Hortense Flexner. 
Watch for it about the end of September. 

If you have met any chipmunks or other interesting animals this 
summer, I wish you would write me about them. Peter Penguin, 
% Story Parapbe, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TINKER 
OF THE BIG TOP 


By EstHer VAN SCIVER 


Illustrated by Regina Bode 


Tinker, the newest circus 
monkey, sat huddled up on his 
perch. Except for his bright 
brown eyes, which were like 
shiny buttons, and his long curl- 
ing tail, the little monkey looked 
like a soft ball of brown fur. 
You would never have guessed 
that Tinker was unhappy, but 
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He sat there alone in his cage and felt very sorry for himself. 
He thought of how frightened he had been when the hunters 
had taken him and carried him away from his treetop home 
in the green jungles of South America. He remembered how 
unhappy he had been during the long sea journey when the 
ship had rolled and tossed in the storm. He thought of how he 
had missed his mother and his brothers and sisters. And he re- 
membered how strange he had felt when he was sold to the 
circus and found himself in a cage with hundreds of people 
looking at him and laughing. 

But none of those things had made him feel as homesick as he 
felt now. The other monkeys all had something to do in the 
circus. Some rode in the pony races, others went into the arena 
with the clowns and made the children clap their hands. And 
one monkey rode on top of an elephant’s head in the parade. 

Tinker sat huddled up on his perch like a soft brown ball and 
wished that he could swing in a tree again. He did not know it 
was just because he was new that he was being left in his cage. 
Dan Field, the head animal man, wanted the monkey to feel at 
home among the bright lights, the people and all the noise and 
excitement before trying to teach him any tricks. 

From town to town the circus traveled, and Tinker grew 
used to the Big Show. His cage was kept clean and there was 
always plenty to eat—bananas, oranges, sweet potatoes and a 
pan of fresh warm milk, morning and night. 

Soon he learned to enjoy the children who watched him. He 
laughed when he swung from his perch to the bars of his cage 
and back again. He found that they liked to see him jump up 
and down on his perch and clap his hands as they did. He 
learned, too, that the boys and girls loved to see him swing by 
his tail. 

One afternoon while Tinker was amusing the children with 
his tricks, he saw that Dan Field was watching him closely. And 
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when the people had all gone into the Big Top to see the show, 
the head animal man called Toto, the best clown, and together 
they came and stood beside Tinker’s cage. 

Dan poked his finger through the bars and said, “Hello, there, 
Tinker.” Tinker looked up and chattered brightly as he grab- 
bed Dan’s finger in his paw. 

Dan turned to Toto and said, “Toto, I think Tinker is ready 
to go into the show. You take him out tomorrow and try him in 
the pony races.” 

Next day, as soon as the Big Top was up and the trains and 
trucks were unloaded, Toto came to Tinker’s cage. He opened 
the door and reached in to take the little monkey. For a minute 
Tinker hung back. Then he jumped into Toto’s arms and held 
tight. Toto put a leather belt around Tinker’s body and snapped 
a long chain to it. Then he took Tinker to the Big Top where 
some of the performers were riding around. 

Toto put Tinker on the back of one of the ponies and led the 
pony around the arena. As long as Toto held on to Tinker’s 
belt the monkey was quiet. But as soon as Toto let go, Tinker 
began to chatter and cry. 

Every day for two weeks, Toto tried to teach Tinker to ride 
the pony. But it was no use. Tinker was always afraid. At last 
Toto went to Dan Field and said, “It’s no use, Dan. That 
monkey just can’t learn to ride.” 

“How about trying him in the clown act?” Dan asked. 

Toto tried to teach Tinker to roll and tumble and dance as 
the other monkeys in the clown act did. But try as he would, he 
could not get Tinker to learn. So Toto went to Dan again and 
said, “Dan, I’m afraid we’re just throwing away our time on 
Tinker. I don’t believe he’ll ever learn to perform.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Dan. “Take Tinker into the Big Top this 
afternoon at show time and try him out there.” 

That afternoon Toto put a little green velvet suit on Tinker 
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“THAT MONKEY JUST CAN'T LEARN TO RIDE” 


and took him to the Big Top at show time. He put Tinker on 
a perch just inside the tent and fastened his chain to the post. 
“Well, old fellow,” said Toto, “this is your last chance.” 

Then the drums rolled long and loud and the band began to 
play swinging music. Tinker looked toward the center ring 
where two handsome men and a lovely lady were bowing this 
way and that, while every one clapped and shouted, “The Fly- 
ing Concelles! The Flying Concelles! Hurrah!” 

Up, up, up the ropes, hand over hand, climbed the Flying 
Concelles. First the lovely lady, then the handsome men. Close 
to the roof they climbed. As Tinker watched, his brown eyes 
grew brighter and brighter. Then, as the three began to fly 
through the air, to turn and twist, to swing back and forth from 
one trapeze to another, Tinker grew excited. Here was some- 
thing he understood. He put his tiny brown hands up over his 
eyes and dreamed of himself, swinging back and forth, flying 
through the air, high, high up against the great white tent. 
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When it was time for him to go into the arena with the 
clowns, he hardly knew what was happening. Suddenly, he saw 
that he was out in front of a whole tent full of people. There 
was noise and music, laughing and clapping. He felt strange 
and lost down on the ground. He looked this way and that. He 
saw Toto. 

Straight for the clown’s legs he flew. Quickly he scrambled 
up to Toto’s shoulder, chattering and crying. 

It seemed a long time before he found himself back in his own 
cage. How glad he was to be there! But Toto and Dan were 
standing near by, and he heard the clown say, “There is no use 
working with him. He’ll never be a performer.” 

I guess you’re right,” replied Dan. “But I can’t understand it. 
He seems bright enough. We'll just have to keep him in the 
animal tent until we can trade him off.” 

The little monkey had something to think about. He would 
show them what real flying tricks were! It was easy to forget 
that he was lonely and homesick when he thought of himself 
high up against the roof of the Big Top, swinging as if he were 
in his jungle treetop. Every day he would try the door to his 
cage, hoping to find it unlocked. But it never was. 

One morning when the animal train was being unloaded, a 
heavy pole fell against Tinker’s cage. Tinker’s bright eyes saw 
that one of the bars was bent, just a little. He could hardly wait 
to try it. As soon as it was dark, he squeezed and wriggled, but 
he could not get out. The cage bar was not bent enough. 

The next day Tinker felt very unhappy. He felt that he 
would never get a chance to swing on the trapeze. He huddled 
on his perch and put his little paws over his eyes. Then he heard 
Dan and Toto talking. 

“We'll let Tinker go in this lot,” Dan was saying. “Frank 
Black has a fine brown bear he wants to trade off for a monkey 
and two ponies.” 
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“Yes, we might as well get rid of him,” answered Toto. “We 
can’t teach him anything.” Then Dan and Toto went away. 

Fiercely, the monkey began to wriggle his way through the 
bars. If he rubbed all the fur off his back, he was going to get 
through. His leg and shoulder hurt, but Tinker was too excited 
to care. He dropped quickly to the ground and kept in the 
shadows until he reached the empty Big Top. He slipped under 
the tent side and peered out from beneath a seat. 

Suddenly he drew back. His heart began to beat hard and fast. 
Tinker heard his name called. 

It was Dan Field calling. “Tinker! Where is that monkey?” 

Then Toto’s voice reached Tinker’s ears, too. “Come to 
Toto, Tinker! Come, Tinker, Tinker, Tinker!” 

Louder and closer came the voices. Tinker huddled back into 
the darkest shadows. 

Dan’s voice shouted out almost above him. “We have to find 
that monkey. Frank Black will be here with the brown bear 
after the show this afternoon. 

“Hey, Tinker!” 

Tinker was almost afraid to breathe. He thought surely that 
Dan would reach down and pick him up. He peered out again 
and saw that the men had passed by without seeing him. 

The little monkey drew a deep breath. Once again he peered 
out. The Big Top was dim and still. The rows and rows of 
seats were empty and waiting. The ropes and wires swung 
against the roof of the great tent. Everything was ready for the 
next show. In another hour, the tent would be filled. 

Now Tinker had the whole place to himself. He darted 
across the arena to the center ring and to the ropes which held 
the trapezes high in the air. Then, in a flash, the little monkey 
fairly flew up, up, up the ropes until he found himself on a 
small platform close to the roof. 

He reached out a small hairy hand and touched the nearest 
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trapeze. He chirruped softly to himself. From ropes to bar and 
from bar to trapeze, he flew. Then he sat and dreamed happily 
in the dim tent until show time. 

He awoke with a start when the bright lights came on. He 
jumped from the tiny platform to a trapeze. The band began 
to play loud, marching music, and Tinker’s heart sang. He loved 
the drums and the trumpets. 

No one noticed the small brown ball of fur perched so high 











NO ONE NOTICED TINKER PERCHED HIGH AMONG THE ROPES 
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among the ropes. The grand parade around the arena began, 
led by the ringmaster. The show was on, and Tinker sat watch- 
ing from high against the roof. He saw the clowns and the 
tumblers, the horseback riders and the tightrope walkers. 

Then the lights began to dim. Tinker’s heart beat high as the 
lights went off, then on, to show the Flying Concelles bowing 
and smiling. The band played again the swinging music and 
then the Flying Concelles were high in the air, ready to begin 
their act. 

One of the handsome men stood on the tiny platform. He 
reached for the trapeze. But as it swung out across space with 
a small brown monkey hanging to it, the lovely lady gave a 
sharp little scream. 

In a moment, all the people, even the Flying Concelles were 
watching Tinker. Never before had they seen such trapeze 
tricks. Tinker swung back and forth, back and forth. He 
twisted and turned, he hung by one hand, then by one toe. He 
hung by his tail, and the children screamed with glee. He flew 
from one trapeze to another and caught the narrow bar by a 
hair’s breadth. The people were breathless. Every moment they 
thought that the tiny monkey would fall to the ground. But he 
went on, swinging back and forth. 

Tinker had not spent all those happy jungle days on the vines 
and treetops without learning tricks which even the Concelles 
had never thought of. No one knows how long Tinker would 
have gone on flying and swinging up there, for he was having a 
wonderful time, and so was the crowd. But the lovely lady saw 
her chance at last and caught the rope with one hand. In a mo- 
ment, Tinker was in her arms. 

“Bow, Tinker, bow!” she whispered to him as she stood 
him beside her on the platform. 

Tinker jumped up and down and clapped his hairy little 
hands together. A great roar of applause filled the Big Top. The 
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TINKER SWUNG BACK AND FORTH, BACK AND FORTH 
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children shouted, “More, more, more!” and the applause grew. 

Then as Tinker was lowered to the center ring by a rope, the 
boys and girls, and the grown-ups, too, stood up and cheered 
and cheered. Toto stood close to the rope. He held out his arms 
and Tinker jumped into them. 

At the door of the Big Top stood Dan Field waiting for 
Toto. He had heard the cheers and the laughter and the ap- 
plause and had come to see what it was all about. 

As Toto came out carrying Tinker, Dan called to him, 
“Well, this is a fine how-de-do! It’s a good thing Frank Black 
is here waiting for this runaway. Pack him right off!” 

“Wait, Dan, wait,” said the clown. “Didn’t you hear that 
applause?” 

“Yes, and the laughing and the cheering?” asked the ring- 
master, who had hurried out, too. 

“It would be a shame to throw away an act like that,” said 
Toto. “It’s a special.” 

“The children loved it,” added the ringmaster. 

“Hmm, hmm, well, now!” growled the animal man. 

“Why, Tinker stopped the show!” said Toto. 

“He did, indeed!” cried the ringmaster. “He’s a special!” 

“Well, I suppose—” said Dan. 

“Then it is all settled,” said Toto happily. 

“TINKER, THE ONLY MoNKEY TRAPEZE STAR IN THE 
Wor.p!—How does that sound?” asked the ringmaster. 

Tinker chirruped. He did not know whether he had been 
- good or bad. He held his hands together and looked up at Toto 
with bright, beady eyes. 

“Tt’s all right, Tinker, old fellow,” said the clown. 

Tinker was not quite sure just what all this talk meant. But 
he knows now. At each performance a very happy and clever 
monkey, who is not a bit homesick, does a special flying trapeze 
act for his friends, the children. 
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Jed and his mother bought a 
fine plantation, but everything 
seemed mysteriously to go wrong 





BAD LUCK PLANTATION 


By ExizapetH CoatswortH 


Illustrated by Ellis Credle 


Part Two 


W uen Dick, the gray horse, was taken with colic, every one 
waited indifferently for him to die. It took all Jed’s will to get 
things moving to help the poor beast. 

“Taint no use, boss,” one of the men told him. “When ary 
one gets sick here, they dies.” 

“And no wonder, if you all stand around waiting for them 
to die!” Jed burst out in a fury. He singled out a man who 
seemed more willing than the others. The Negro whom he 
had chosen obeyed orders at least. After an hour or two Jed 
thought the danger was over. 

At dinner Jed did not tell his mother about the sick horse. 
“He ought to be better by morning,” he thought. “I'll go down 
this evening again to see that he’s all right.” 

But when Jed came out of the dining room he saw a Negro 
standing by the side door. 

“That Dick horse done died, boss,” the man said, in that 
heavy voice Jed had heard so often since he had come to Oak- 
lands. The boy gave an exclamation. 

“But he was getting better!” he cried sharply. 

“He done died,” the man repeated. 

Jed turned away to hide his face. He loved Dick. Dick was 
a walking horse, what he had always longed for. He was big 
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and friendly. He was his first horse. The other two were old, 
left-over animals, not anything like Dick. Now Dick was gone. 
They had not been here a week, and two of their best animals 
were gone already, and somehow he would have to replace not 
only these, but all the mules drowned in the flood if the whole 
place was to be worked this year. 

His mother was sewing by the lamp in the parlor. He thought 
that she had not heard. He didn’t want to speak to her just yet 
until he was sure that his voice would keep steady. He was 
scared. That was it. He was scared. Was this Bad Luck Planta- 
tion? And what would happen next? 

He walked back into the dining room. Rose was there clear- 
ing the table in the dusk. 

“Boss,” she said. 





“"TAINT NO USE, BOSS,” ONE OF THE MEN TOLD HIM 
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“Yes, Rose,” he answered when she paused. His voice 
sounded discouraged like every one’s around the plantation. 

“Boss,” she repeated and again she paused. 

“What is it, Rose?” 

“Boss, you know that woman in your mirror the first morn- 
ing? There warn’t nobody there. That was old Vinny as died 
fifty years ago. She’s the one brought bad luck to the planta- 
tion.” 

“Shucks!” Jed cried irritably. “I saw her plain as I see you, 
Rose. She wasn’t any ha’nt.” 

“Say what you like, boss, you ain’t the first to see old Vinny 
in her flower dress and her white bandanna. They’s all seen 
Vinny, all the white folks has who lives at the big house. She 
come back when a new master come to ask for her rights.” 

“Who was old Vinny?” Jed asked. The room was getting 
dark now and the candles had not been lighted. He saw Rose 
as something darker, looking at him, her hands on the back of 
a chair. 

“Old Vinny was nurse for Mr. Malden’s chil’un when the 
house was first built. They got the yellow fever and all the rest 
of the slaves run away, but old Vinny stayed and nussed them 
night and day. Mr. Malden, he left in his will she was to be free 
and she was to have her cabin and ten acres of land and a mule 
and a feather-bed, and a dozen chickens and a silk dress, but his 
chil’un was mean. They tore up the will. Old Vinny she say, 
“What for you treat me like this? Ain’t I raised you all?’ But 
they was mean. “Don’t you tell us what to do, Vinny,’ they says 
and atter a while she get mad. “You keep back what boss give 
me,’ she say, ‘you lose more than that in five years! Yes, every 
five years you lose more than that, I tell you,’ and since then its 
lose, lose, lose on this plantation. Nobody much can stay here 
more than five years. It break every one’s heart who own it, 
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Jed drew a deep breath. What had he and his mother done 
when they took their last money to buy this place? 

He stared at the shadow which was Rose. 

He couldn’t think of anything to say. 

He could hear Mollie crying out, over and over again, “Bad 
Luck Plantation! You hasn’t bought Bad Luck Plantation?” 

Jed thought the matter over for several days and then had 
Bimeby, the old black mare, saddled and rode over to see Mollie 
at the home place, late one afternoon. He found her in the cabin, 
but at his call she ran out. 

“Honey! is everything all right with you and Miss Louisy?” 

Her face was filled with affection and anxiety. Druse pot- 
tered out from behind the cabin where he’d been splitting wood 
to make Jed welcome and take Bimeby and hitch her to the 
gatepost. 

“Where that big gray horse you had, boss?” he asked. 

“He’s dead,” Jed answered seriously, and Mollie interrupted 
before Druse could ask anything more. 

“You go down to the store, old man, and git me some sor- 
ghum,” she commanded. “Little boss want to talk to me, and 
don’t want you and your questions.” 

Druse turned with dignity and shuffled off. 

“Now what the trouble, honey?” Mollie asked Jed when her 
husband was out of hearing. “You set right down here,” and 
she brought out a chair from the cabin and dusted it carefully 
and set it under the china-berry tree, first shooing the chickens 
out of their dust baths at its roots. 

Then she sat down on the steps, her hands on her knees, and 
looked at Jed, waiting for him to speak. 

While he told her his story about Oaklands and the gloomy 
ways of the tenants, and the loss of the mule and then of Dick, 
the gray horse, and of the figure he had seen in his mirror and 
of what Rose had told him in the darkening dining room, 
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Mollie sat motionless, listening deeply. When he had finished 
she was silent for a long time, while he in turn watched her face. 

At last she nodded her head. 

“They’s still a chance, honey,” she declared at last. “If they’s 
any one left of Vinny’s kin.” Now it was Mollie who talked and 
Jed who listened in silence. 

“Thank you, Mollie,” he said when she had finished. He 
looked about the place wistfully. Everything seemed so familiar 
to him. He had worn that path across the grass of the house 
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“DON’T BE DOWNHEARTED, LITTLE BOSS” 
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yard, taking a short cut to school. Those pecan trees he had 
climbed when he was younger. There were white tenants in 
the Mitchell’s house now and three little children were staring 
at him from back of the kitchen. The woman had her wash 
out. It seemed funny to have little children’s clothes on the line 
and an unknown quilt drying on the big box bush. Jed almost 
wished that his mother and he had never left. Life was so much 
easier in those days when they had been satisfied to be poor. 

He sighed deeply as he untied Bimeby and swung into the 
saddle. 

“Say good-by to Druse for me,” he went on to Mollie, stand- 
ing at the gate. “Everything all right with you here? Good. 
Well, thank you, Mollie. Maybe it will work.” 

“Don’t you be downhearted, little boss,” Mollie urged him. 
“You got to keep your courage up now. You got to show you’se 
boss and not afraid even of ha’nts. You got to go back whistlin’, 
honey. If Vinny’s got kin you can do it.” 

“Sure I can, Mollie,” he said. “Git up, Bimeby, corn’s 
waiting!” 

He waved to Mollie what looked like a gay wave, if one 
didn’t see the set, straight line of his mouth, and clattered off 
down the lane, startling old White-Face who mooed at him in- 
dignantly. 

That evening after he had finished his lessons at the parlor 
table with his mother, he told her about Vinny and what Mollie 
had told him to do. 

“I asked Rose,” he went on,” and she says Vinny’s grand- 
daughter ’Melia lives down in the last cabin on the road. Her 
husband’s dead but her oldest boy is that skinny Tom. I thought 
I'd go down and talk with her in the morning.” 

“But it’s all nonsense,’ Mrs. Mitchell exclaimed looking 
rather indignant. “Educated people don’t believe in ghosts, Jed. 
The woman you saw might have been one of the tenants come 
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to ask something. We don’t know them all by sight yet, and 
Rose doesn’t see every one who comes in and out. As for that 
poor mule and the horse, things like that happen on every plan- 
tation. It isn’t that I begrudge this woman ’Melia anything she 
ought to have, but I think it’s terrible to pay attention to talk 
of haunts.” 

Jed had a great respect for his mother’s judgment, but for 
once he felt sure that she was mistaken. 

“Te isn’t what we think that matters, ma’am,” he answered 
earnestly. “It’s what the Negroes think. As long as they believe 
there’s bad luck on the plantation they’ll just give in like they 
have been doing. But if we could do something to get them 
thinking the bad luck had left us, they’d take heart, and every- 
thing would go better.” 

At last he convinced her, or at least she was willing to have 
him try out Mollie’s plan, though she had little faith in it. 

The next morning after breakfast, Jed walked down to 
’Melia’s cabin, which had once been Vinny’s. She invited him 
into the yard very politely and brought him out her best chair 
as Mollie had done, and shooed the younger children away. 

“You go off play down by the barn,” she told them. 

When they were alone Jed looked carefully at the woman. 
Her face was not unlike the face he had seen in his mirror, but 
it seemed younger, and rather different in expression. She had 
the same discouraged look he had grown much too accustomed 
to at Oaklands. 

“Well, Melia,” he began, coming straight to the point, “Rose 
says that your grandma was a house-servant here named 
Vinny.” 

The woman looked at him quickly. 

“Yessir, boss,” she answered. “She was nurse at the big 
house.” She waited, breathing a little heavily. 

Jed cleared his throat. 
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“Rose tells me Mr. Malden left her free, but that his children 
tore up the will.” 

“Yessir, boss,” ’Melia said sullenly. “That so, boss.” 

“Well, Melia,” Jed went on, “my mother and I intend to 
give you the cabin, and ten acres, and a mule and a feather-bed 





TOM CARRIED THE SECOND-BEST FEATHER-BED 


and a dozen chickens and a silk dress, leastways a silk dress of 
my mother’s. We intend to give you every last thing Vinny 
was promised.” 
The woman was staring at him in complete astonishment. 
“Praise the Lawd!” she cried when she could speak at all. 
“T had a good dream last night—dreamed I found a pocketbook! 


1”? 


But I never dream this come my way! 
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“T'll come back, ’Melia, tomorrow with a paper all drawn up. 
The things will be here today. Then you must go with me to 
Vinny’s grave and tell her you’ve got everything she was prom- 
ised, and tell her she must quit coming around any more. You 
tell her she can lie easy in her grave.” 

’Melia’s face clouded. 

“I don’ hold with talking to dead folks, boss,” she muttered. 
“You leave them ’lone and mostly they leave you ’lone.” 

Jed got up with decision. 

“You only get the paper, "Melia, after you tell Vinny about 
it. You don’t have to be scared of your own grandma. She’ll be 
right pleased to know her kin’s getting what she was promised. 
It’s Vinny I’m trying to give the things to. You think it over 
and let me know so I can send down the mule and all.” 

Without waiting for a reply he walked away. 

By noon the whole plantation was in a ferment of hidden 
excitement. Jed could feel it all around him though no one spoke 
to him of what was happening. 

At two o’clock a little black boy came up to the house. 

“Yessir, boss, my mammy she say she tell her gran’mammy. 
She want that mule powerful bad.” 

Jed took the child down to the stables and chose a good mule, 
not one of the old ones. He put a halter on the animal and helped 
the boy to scramble onto his back. 

“Tell "Melia that’s hers now.” 

The little Negro went away as though he were riding to 
heaven. A gasp of excitement ran from cabin to cabin. 

Jed sent for Tom, ’Melia’s oldest son, and saw him off with 
the Mitchell’s second-best feather-bed rolled up in his arms. 
It made such a big roll that the young Negro couldn’t see where 
he was walking, and as he blundered along, grinning, several of 
the women at the other cabins made laughing remarks. It was 


the first sound of good spirits Jed had heard at Oaklands. 
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Next, he had Tom take the chickens two by two, so as to 
call all the attention possible to what was going on. Mrs. 
Mitchell watched her hens go with a sorrowful eye, but she 
made no protest. Her second-best silk dress went next, wrapped 
in tissue paper and laid in a box. 

That evening Mrs. Mitchell drew up a deed giving ’Melia 
the cabin and ten acres of land behind it as freehold property. 
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“T hope we’re doing the right thing,” she sighed. “It may 
make trouble for us if we lose the place. Ten acres near the big 
house are valuable.” 

Jed’s eyes looked tired. “We aren’t going to lose the place, 
Mother,” he said bravely, but in his heart he was not sure. He 
was not sure even of what he was doing. If it came to nothing 
as his mother seemed to think, they would just be that much 
poorer. One more piece of bad luck would have befallen them 
here at Bad Luck Plantation. 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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Jerry: Hurray! the Bomber will lead the line. 
In our Fourth of July parade so fine. 





Mr. Topp: Will your honors sit in my humble car? 
Mayor: Very nice, very nice! I hope there’s no jar! 











Tue Bomser: Oh, bu-bumpety boop! and rat-a-tat-tat! 
GovERNOR: That last bump lost me my nice new hat. 





Tue Bomser: They go too slow—here’s where | light out. 


Jerry: A Hat!—Here’s my daily good deed as a Boy Scout. 
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Mayor: Thank heaven! the speaker’s stand is in sight. 
Mr. Topp: Oh dear! the Bomber’s front wheels aren’t right. 





Crown: Hurray for the Bomber! Three cheers for the Mayor! 
Percy: Say, dat Bomber put snap in yo’all’s big affair. 


(Another adventure of THe BomBeEr will appear next month) 


























THE SIDEWALKS OF BROOKLYN 


By Marcaret K. Soirer 


Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 


Tuere WERE so many girls living on my block in Brooklyn 
when I was nine years old that all of us always had somebody to 
play with—any hour, any day. Of course there were boys, too, 
but they didn’t matter much to us girls. Only when the boys 
needed some squaws for Indians and Cowboys, or when they 
wanted Red Cross nurses for War, they asked us to join them. 
As for us girls, we never asked the boys to play in our games, 
though they sometimes came in on our sitting-down games, 
like Milkman and W hat Time is It? 

Most of our games had some song or jingle in them. We 
played ball and skipped rope to rhymes, and when we were 
“mad” at each other we called each other names in rhyme, like 


Vi Curly headed monkey, 
os J Riding on a donkey, 


@ \ Giddyap, Giddyap, 


Ca S») Whoa, Whoa, Whoa. 
wh and 
‘ap Fat, fat, 


A The water rat, 
eS 


——<SF Fifty bullets in your hat. 





The prettiest and most tuneful were our ring games. I have 
heard Mulberry Bush, Looby Loo, and The Farmer in the Dell 
sung since I’ve grown up, but not Lazy Mary. 
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Lazy Mary had a pretty tune. One of us was chosen to squat 
in the middle of the ring. She was Mary. The rest of us were 
Mother. We sang as we went around our daughter: 


MorHer: Lazy Mary, will you get up, 
Will you, will you, will you get up? 
Lazy Mary, will you get up? 
Will you get up today? 
Mary: What will you give me for my breakfast? 
For my, for my, for my breakfast? 


What will you give me for my breakfast, 
If I get up today? 


Motuer: A slice of bread and a cup of tea. 


(To the same tune) 





Mary: No, Mother, I won’t get up, etc. 
What will you give me for my dinner? 


We promised a slice of bread and a lump of fat, but still Mary 
would not get up. For supper, however, we promised her a nice 


young fellow with rosy cheeks. That fetched her, for she stood 
up and sang: 


Mary: Yes, Mother, I will get up, 
I will, I will, I will get up. 
Yes, Mother, I will get up, 
I will get up today. 


This made us shout, “Ya hadda get 
up, ya hadda get up!” and then we 
chose another Mary and started all 
over again. 
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Lazy Mary was really a little play that was acted out, and 
Johnny was even more so. One of us got down as near to the 
pavement as our mothers would allow, and the rest of us joined 
hands and went around in a ring, singing: 


Johnny was dead and lay in his grave, 
Lay in his grave, lay in his grave. 
Johnny was dead and lay in his grave, 


Oh, my, oh. 


One girl left the ring and stood over Johnny, her hands out- 
stretched, while the rest of us sang, 


An old apple tree grew over his head, 
Over his head, over his head. 

An old apple tree grew over his head, 
Oh, my, oh. 
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The girl who was the apple tree fluttered her hands and we 
continued, 


The apples were ripe and ready to fall, 
Ready to fall, ready to fall. 

The apples were ripe and ready to fall, 
Oh, my, oh. 


For the next stanza, another girl entered the circle and went 
hobbling around Johnny and the apple tree. We sang, 


An old woman came a-picking them up, 
Picking them up, picking them up. 
An old woman came, a-picking them up, 


Oh, my, oh. 


Then Johnny jumped up and took the old woman by the arm, 
while we stood clapping our hands, and singing gleefully, 


Johnny got up and helped her to walk, 
Helped her to walk, helped her to walk, 
Johnny got up and helped her to walk, 
Oh, my, oh. 
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You probably know many games that concern housework. 
Mulberry Bush has work for every day in the week, so has 
Monday I asked my neighbor to play. Besides these, | remem- 
ber there were several about washing windows. The girls stood 
in a ring, hands at their sides. One girl wove in and out among 
the spaces between us and we sang: 


Go in and out the windows, 
Mizoo, mizoo, 

Go in and out the windows, 
Mizoozie and a zoo. 


Now she stood in front of one girl and moved her arm up and 
down in front of her while we sang, 


Now wash your dirty windows, 
Mizoo, mizoo, 

Now wash your dirty windows, 
Mizoozie and a zoo. 


The last stanza was sung very quickly as both girls jigged, their 


arms akimbo: 


Now let me see you hustle, 
Mizoo, mizoo, 

Now let me see you hustle, 
Mizoozie and a zoo. 


Practically all play has been taken off the streets in recent 
years. The traffic is too heavy for safety even on the sidewalk. 
Lucky neighborhoods have good, well-equipped playgrounds 
for play. But even in the playgrounds, there seem to be no sing- 
ing games. I don’t know how long ago it is since I’ve seen a 
group of girls take hands, form a ring, and sing out. 
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Chipper, a small chipmunk, 
gets a big head and— 


CHIPPER AND THE GIANTS 


By Hortense FLEXNER 





Illustrated by W yncie King 


Lirrte animals of the wood know many secret things. They 
know how to stand as still as stone when the wings of the hawk 
go over. They know what is good to eat and where to find it. 
They can feel a snowstorm coming in their bones and whiskers. 

Chipper, the chipmunk, was a very knowing animal. He lived 
with other chipmunks near a ragged stone wall, full of deep 
chinks to play in and warm nooks for sunning when the spring 
came around. But his real home was built underground. Its dark 
tunnels led down to snug storerooms where he ate and slept in 
the long winter. Its door was a tiny hole covered with grass. 

With his young brothers and sisters, he had gone into the 
woods and been taught that his coat was like a brown leaf. If he 
wanted to hide, he would jump into a pile of autumn leaves. 
He knew, too, that it was safe to play between the roots of 
trees, where there are holes to dart into. And he knew he had 
deep pockets in his jaws for carrying home nuts and seeds. 

But one thing Chipper knew that other chipmunks did not 
know. He found it out for himself, and he never forgot it. He 
knew that giant animals lived in the 
woods, because he had been chased 
by one. 








One nice spring day, when Chip- 
per was munching on a new bud, he 
heard a snapping of twigs close by, 
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and saw the large head of an animal poke through the under- 
brush. Chipper crouched low and lay still, as he had been taught 
to do in times of danger. Then more branches snapped, and he 
heard a loud, snuffling noise. This was too much for him. With 
a great leap, he dashed for a hiding place, the big animal close 
behind him. 

As Chipper ran, he was too scared to know anything. He held 
his tail straight out behind and gave loud cries for help. But the 
noise of the big animal’s feet deafened him and its hot breath 
was almost on him. Just in time he saw the hollow tree that 
chipmunks used to play hide-and-seek in. He darted toward 
it, but as he whisked in, the big animal nipped off the tip of his 
tail. To Chipper the pain was nothing, for now a rough, rum- 
bling bark came in to him, as he lay on the leaf-mold, shaking 
all over. 

But the dog—for the big animal was only a dog—soon went 
away, and Chipper ran home like a streak, to show what had 
happened to his tail. 

When he reached the stone wall, his mother was not there. 
She and the older chipmunks were hunting nuts and seed in the 
woods. But the little chipmunks gathered round him. 

Chipper showed them his tail, half an inch shorter than it had 
been. He told them about the big animal with the loud bark. 
More and more young chipmunks came running. Presently 
there was a circle sitting round him. 

When Chipper saw his young friends all so curious about 
the chase, he suddenly felt very brave. Yes, a great animal had 
attacked him and he had escaped. A rough giant had come after 
him in the woods, and he had lived to tell the tale. As many 
another hero, he felt strong and happy, now that he was safe at 
home. 

But Chipper’s mother hurrying in did not treat him like a 
hero. She showed him how to care for his tail, so that it would 
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heal quickly, and she brought him several very good nuts. But 
when he began to tell about the giant in the woods, she stopped 
him short. All chipmunks must run away sometimes, she ex- 
plained. That is why they can jump so far and run so fast. He 
must always be watchful, but there was no use worrying about 
giants. Then, singing to herself, she went back to the woods. 

By the time Chipper’s tail was well, his mother hoped he 





AS CHIPPER RAN, HE HELD 
HIS TAIL STRAIGHT OUT 
BEHIND HIM 
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would have forgotten the nonsense about the big giant. But 
he could not forget. He kept noticing the size of everything 
that ran or walked in the forest. 

A gray squirrel looked like a giant chipmunk. A peaceful old 
turtle on a stone seemed to him a giant beetle. Often he would 
come running home from the woods in the middle of the day, 
as if something were chasing him. 

Chipper’s mother and the older chipmunks tried to scold him 
into forgetting giants. They would chatter severely at him and 
tell him that every chipmunk must work to gather nuts for 
winter. When he tried to talk about the giants he had seen, they 
would hurry away. 

But not the young chipmunks. They loved Chipper’s giants 
and would come flying from all directions when he came in. 
Yes, they would crowd around him, and in their own language, 
say, 

“Tell us about the giant, Chipper!” 

“How big were his paws?” 

“What did he look like?” 

And Chipper would puff out his chest and tell about some 
very queer giants indeed. The queerer they were, the more the 
little chipmunks chattered and danced about. If Chipper had 
told them of a weasel, they would have been frightened. The 
youngest chipmunk knows about the sharp teeth of the weasel. 
But Chipper’s giants were different. They were big and excit- 
ing, and nobody but Chipper had ever seen one. 

The older chipmunks passing by the wall, and hearing the 
noise, would rush in and order Chipper back to the woods. 
They warned him that those who did not work on sunny days, 
could not eat on stormy ones. Never before had they seen a 
chipmunk who would not gather food for the long winter. 

One night a chilly wind with rain in it blew across the stone 
wall, and sent its whisper down into the underground rooms 
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where the chipmunks slept. They waked early. They knew the 
wind meant—winter. 

Now they must work harder than ever. The smallest seed, 
the hardest grain must be brought home. Even the young chip- 
munks must do their best. Even Chipper must help. 

But when they set off to the woods, Chipper was not with 
them. He was still sleeping. Later, when the wind had stopped 
blowing, he came drowsily through the tiny door. The damp, 
cold air gave him a fright. It went through his fur and brought 
him sharp messages from the north. He knew the time had 
come to quit playing. The old wisdom of the chipmunks stirred 
in him at last. Something told him he must hurry to store up 
food—as much and as fast as he could. 

Through the wet grass he went, and soon had found several 
beechnuts and stuffed them into his jaws. Next, he saw a chest- 
nut and was working hard with that, when the sun came out. 
It came out good and strong, and before he knew what he was 
doing, he had taken the nuts out of the pouches of his jaws and 
eaten them. Then, he played in his old way, running about and 
forgetting the winter. 

At sunset the other chipmunks came back to their under- 
ground home, bringing heavy loads in their tired jaws. Chip- 
per came too, but not a nut or seed did he have. He sat watching 
several of his young friends unload their full pouches in the 
dark passageways. When his mother brought in a very choice 
load of sunflower seed, he knew she had gone far to get them. 
Sunflowers do not grow in the woods. Chipper reached out to 
take some of the seed. For now he felt hungry. 

But angrily she stood between him and her hoard. She would 
not let him taste a single seed. The other chipmunks who were 
watching, talked noisily to one another. They were glad his 
mother had taught him a lesson. ‘They asked what he had found 
in the woods. Hungry and unhappy, Chipper went to his bed. 
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The young chipmunks who had been hoping to hear about one 
more giant trotted off. They knew their hero was not proud of 
what he had done that day. 

Before the other chipmunks were awake the next morning, 
Chipper had marched off. This time nothing should keep him 
from doing his share of work—not the sunshine, not even a 
giant! He walked through a field and a garden and came to a 
house. Now, he had never seen a man’s house, but he knew 
something big must live in it. He wanted to hurry by; he 
wanted to gather nuts, but he really couldn’t. Although he had 
been so hungry the night before, he forgot everything but the 
giant. Crouching down behind a bush, he waited. 

And then he saw—the biggest animal he had ever seen. 

It came round the corner of the house, walking on two legs 
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as tall as trees. Above these legs, Chipper saw arms and huge 
paws. 

Last of all, in a round head, he saw eyes, ears and a mouth. 

Chipper trembled. He lay still and waited for the giant to 
bark. But this was a silent giant. His step was quiet; when he 
put his paw into his pocket, not a sound did he make. Slowly the 
paw came out again. Chipper was all ready to leap backward. 

But he never made the leap. For out of the big hand came 
pouring his favorite food—sunflower seed, striped and silvery. 
Did the big animal eat sunflower seed too? Was this his break- 
fast? Chipper did not know. He only remembered he had had 
no breakfast himself. With a quick, graceful run, he started 
toward the seed. But the giant was too strange. Back Chipper 
dashed to his hiding place. When he peeped out, the giant was 
waiting, still as a stone. Chipper tried again and ran back, but the 
third time, he did reach the pile of sunflower seed and began to 
eat. 

Very close the giant seemed at first, watching Chipper, just 
as Chipper watched him. From time to time, the big arm would 
move and more seed would be put down. Then Chipper would 
jump and hide in a shadow. He couldn’t help feeling scared. 
But as the moments passed, he began to understand that the 
giant was his friend. By the feeling in his fur and whiskers, he 
knew all was well. 

When he couldn’t swallow another seed—he thought of the 
cold wind and the unfilled storerooms at home. With both 
paws, he stuffed sunflower seed into the pouches of his jaws. 
Now at last he was a worker, and all of the chipmunks would 
know it. 

That evening the others came wearily back to the wall. They 
had made many trips, but found few sunflower seeds. The nuts 
seemed heavy to carry by the end of the day. 

Suddenly, there was a rustle outside. 
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They knew it was Chipper. 

Would he dare to come home empty-handed again? 

As they all stood watching, he stumbled in with the fattest 
jaws they had ever seen. His mother ran forward and watched 
keenly as he unloaded his pouches. The old chipmunks, samp- 
ling a seed now and then, chattered and sang as he stored them 
away. Chipper knew he had made a good beginning. 

But when his friends, the little chipmunks, came rushing up 
to hear about the giant, Chipper turned silently away and went 
to his own bed. Not a hint did he give. Although the biggest 
giant in the world had brought him the seed, he knew he must 
keep his secret. He had been scolded too often for meeting 
giants in the wood. 
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An exciting chase for a 
thief who was also polite 


ALWAYS BE POLITE 
TO STRANGERS 


By BENJAMIN KATZMAN 


Illustrated by George Hauman 


“Here, HERE!” said the well-dressed, white-haired old gentle- 
man kindly. “What seems to be the trouble here, young man?” 

The small boy crying on the steps of the big brick house 
looked up but he did not answer. 

“Well, it must be something pretty bad to make a big fellow 
like you cry,” continued the old gentleman sympathetically. 

“Well, it is!” said the boy, smearing his tear-stained face with 
a dirty fist. “How would you like to be locked out of your own 
house when you're cold ’n hungry?” 

“That is bad,” agreed the old gentleman. “I’d probably do 
the same thing myself if I were locked out. But let’s see if we 
can’t do something about it. What’s your name, son?” 

“Peter,” answered the boy, “Peter Slocumb.” 

“My name is Smith,” said the old gentleman, “H. Jackson 
Smith. Glad to meet you, Peter. And now we'll see what we 
can do to help you out. Are you sure no one is home, Peter?” 

“Y-yes,” said Peter, starting to cry again. “That’s what’s the 
matter.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Smith reflectively, “I should think a big 
husky boy like you ought to be able to climb in a window easy 
enough. Let’s go look and see if there are any windows open. 

Eagerly the boy followed him up the stairs, to the front of 
the big house. “Here we are,” said Mr. Smith, “there’s a win- 
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“HERE WE ARE,” SAID MR. SMITH 


dow open right here in front. [’ll lift you up, and you can climb 
in. Then you can let me in and I'll stay with you until your 
parents come home.” 

Peter scrambled in the window and ran to open the front 
door. He stopped as he opened the door and stood doubtfully 


in the doorway. 
“What's the matter, Peter?” asked Mr. Smith. “Aren’t you 


going to ask me to come in?” 
“I don’t know,” said Peter doubtfully. “My mother told me 
always to be polite to strangers but not to trust them or to let 


them in the house.” 

“Well, don’t you think it would be polite if you’d ask me to 
come in? And wouldn’t it be nicer to have some one to stay 
with you until your mother and father come home?” The old 
gentleman patted Peter on the head and walked in. 
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“It’s a very nice place,” he said, looking around the living 
room, “but it’s big. Not that you’re afraid, a big fellow like you, 
but I’ll bet you’re glad to have some company. Now you run 
along into the kitchen and get yourself a glass of milk and some 
cookies.” 

Peter ran happily into the kitchen and returned in a few 
moments with a jar of cookies. “I brought some cookies for 
you—oh, you'd better not do that, Mr. Smith. Mother doesn’t 
like anybody to touch the company silver.” 

“T just happened to look at it,” said Mr. Smith, “and I noticed 
how tarnished it was—you know, all black and dirty. I thought 
it would be nice if I took them home and polished them up and 
surprised your mother. You see, I’m an inventor and I’ve got an 
invention that polishes up silver and makes it look just like new. 
Wouldn’t that be a nice surprise for your mother?” 

“I don’t know,” said Peter doubtfully. “You’d better ask 
mother first.” 

Mr. Smith thought for a minute. “I tell you what,” he said, 
“Tl take them along and you ask your mother if she’d like tq 
have her silver polished up like new. Don’t tell her anything 
about it, just ask her. I’ll be back tomorrow and I'll see you in 
front of the house and you can tell me then. If she doesn’t want it 
done, I’ll bring them back and if she does, I’ll polish them up and 
you can surprise her. How’s that?” 

“I don’t know,” said Peter again, getting a little bit fright- 
ened. 


? 


“You just leave it all to me,” said Mr. Smith confidently. 
“Everything will work out just right and there’ll be a nice sur- 
prise for your mother.” He put the chest of silver under his 
arm, patted Peter on the head, and went out. 

Bewildered and helpless, Peter watched him go down the 
frontsteps and turn down the street. Peter stood uncertain for a 


minute, then he scrambled down the steps and ran as fast as he 
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“Tt DON’T KNOW,” SAID PETER DOUBTFULLY 


could down to the corner. He went up to the huge blue-coated 


figure standing there. 
“Mr. Brannigan,” he began timidly. 
“Why, hello there, Peter!” said the policeman heartily. “And 


what may be troubling you now?” 
Peter started again, “my mother told me 


“Mr. Brannigan,” 
that if I ever got into trouble and didn’t know what to do, to 
come and ask you.” 
Story Parade 
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“That’s right, Peter, my boy,” said Mr. Brannigan. “And 
what may it be this time? Break somebody’s window with your 
football?” 

“No,” answered Peter, “somebody came into our house and 
took my mother’s silverware.” 

Peter was surprised at the speed with which Mr. Brannigan 
could move his huge body. As Peter told him the rest of the 
story, he had to run to keep up with his giant strides. But when 
they reached the corner toward which Mr. Smith had turned, 
they saw two distant figures, going in opposite directions. 

“T’ll follow one and you follow the other one,” said Mr. Bran- 
nigan. “If mine is the wrong one, I’ll come back after you. Fol- 
low him until you can tell if it’s the fellow that robbed you, 
but don’t let him see you.” 

Peter ran down the street on his toes, almost as silently as an 
Indian. As he got closer, he recognized the dignified walk of Mr. 
H. Jackson Smith, and the chest he carried under his arm. For 
two blocks he followed carefully, walking slowly, because Mr. 
Smith was walking slowly, tired from carrying the heavy chest. 
Suddenly Mr. Smith turned around. Peter who was watching 
closely, dashed behind a telephone pole, making himself as thin 
as he could. 

After a minute Peter thought it was safe to peek around the 
pole. Mr. Smith was nowhere in sight. Peter hurried down to 
the next corner in time to see him stop in front of a house half- 
way down the street. For a moment Peter hesitated, wondering 
how he could tell Mr. Brannigan which way he’d gone, while he 
watched to see which house Mr. Smith was going into. He went 
through his pockets quickly, then hurried down the street just in 
time to see Mr. Smith enter a small white house with a large front 
porch. He stood across the street, watching, afraid to go back 
to find Mr. Brannigan, lest Mr. Smith come out of the house 
and go somewhere else. 
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Anxiously he watched the corner that seemed so far down 
the street. In a few minutes Mr. Brannigan came puffing down 
the street. 

“Here’s your knife, Peter,” he said. “It was pretty smart of 
you to leave it on the sidewalk with the blade pointing this way, 
so I’d know which way you went. Where did he go?” 

“In there, across the street,” said Peter excitedly. “What’ll 
we do?” 

Mr. Brannigan thought for a minute. “You go over and ring 
the bell and if Mr. Smith answers, tell him your mother wants 
her silverware back. If some one else answers, say you want 
to see Mr. Smith, who just came in. I’ll be hiding on the porch. 
Okay?” 

“Okay,” said Peter, excited and scared all at once. 

They crossed the street carefully and Peter rang the ‘bell. 
The kindly old gentleman came to the door. “My mother wants 
her silverware back,” said Peter, trying to speak calmly. “She 
doesn’t want it polished.” 

“What silverware?” said the old gentleman pretending sur- 
prise. “I don’t know what you’re talking about. You must have 
the wrong house. I’ve never seen you before in my life!” He 
started to close the door. 

“But I’ve seen you before,” said Mr. Brannigan, springing 
out of the shadows and pushing the door open. “And it was 
one of those pictures we have down at the Police Station. ‘Gen- 
tleman Jack Smith’, isn’t it?” 

“Why this is preposterous,” said the old gentleman indig- 
nantly. But he looked small and unimportant beside Mr. Bran- 
nigan and beneath his bluster Peter could tell he was scared. 
“My name is Jackson, Harvey S. Jackson, and I'll have you 
know—” 

“Is that your chest, Peter?” interrupted Mr. Brannigan. He 
pointed to the dining room table. 
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Peter looked, and nodded as he saw his mother’s chest of 


silverware. 
“Come on,” said Mr. Brannigan, “save your breath, Smith. 


ep 





SS 
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MR. BRANNIGAN THOUGHT FOR A MINUTE 





We're all going for a little ride as soon as I can call up for the 
patrol car.” 

Peter rode as far as his house in the patrol car. As he got out, 
clutching the chest closely, he thanked Mr. Brannigan for 
the ride. He started up the stairs, then turned around. 

“Good-by, Mr. Smith,” he called. Mother said you should 


always be polite to strangers. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 


Reviewed by Hersert S. Zim 


This is vacation time—time for fun. For most of us this means 
getting out-of-doors. Of course, you will want to know more 
about the things around you: birds, animals, flowers, trees, 
shells. 

If you are from the city and are not so sure about the garden 
flowers you see, A Book or GarpEN Fiowers by Margaret 
McKenny (Macmillan $2.) will help you. The colored pic- 
tures enable you to tell at a glance a petunia from a scabiosa, 
and the text explains the ancestry of our common garden flow- 
ers and how they grow. It is not surprising that many of the 
flowers we grow today came from Europe, brought over by 
pioneers. These flowers carried memories of an old homeland to 
people who came to start afresh in a new one. 

Insects AND THEIR Stories by Harry Hoogstraal (Crowell 
$2.) is a well written, scientific book for older boys and girls. 
It is packed with accurate stories about nearly fifty common in- 
sects that crawl, swim and fly. Full page photographs make 
these insects easy to identify and smaller drawings show details 
that the camera has missed. If you want to know how a firefly 
makes its light and what makes the click beetle click, this is the 
book for you. There is also a helpful table which you can use 
to identify the insects you find. 

Wnuat’s In Tue Sxy by Miriam P. Dunham (Oxford $1.) is 
a short book, mostly about the earth and the other planets. Some 
of the book is devoted to stars, comets, meteors and the rest of 
the universe. You will like its simple, clear information about 
the solar system and more distant bodies. This book will not 
help you find the Big Dipper or other stars or planets, but once 
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you have read it, you will be anxious to go out yourself and 
find the constellations and the planets in the evening sky. 

With excellent photographs, some of which were taken by a 
high speed camera, THE TaLe or THE Butt FRoc is well told 
by Henry B. Kane (Knopf, $1.25). The bull frog’s life story 
is filled with adventure. He has more enemies than a comic strip 
hero, but he manages to survive encounters with trout, snakes, 
turtles, and hawks. 

There are lots of pets besides cats and dogs. If you would 
like to know how to take care of Sylvester, the snake; Fritz, the 
frog; or Maggie, the mouse; read Every Cuitp’s Pet Book by 
Elizabeth Trumpp (Lothrop Lee & Shepard, $1.50). This book 
tells you how to care and feed usual pets and unusual ones, too. 
You will find it very helpful if you want to keep the animals 
you caught on your last hike in the woods. THe REptiLe Book 
(Whitman, $.50) and Tue Zoo Book (Whitman, $.50) are two 
short accounts of common animals you will see on a trip to the 
zoo. They are of a handy size to carry in your pocket. These 
books were taken from larger volumes, prepared by the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project. If you are really interested in animals, 
have a look at these larger volumes, WHo’s Who IN THE Zoo 
and REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS. 

For younger brothers or sisters at the beach, there is an ex- 
cellent book, Let’s Go To THE SEAsHoRE by Harriet E. Hunt- 
ington (Doubleday, $2.). This is for children under nine, with 
full-page photographs and simple stories about crabs, star fish, 
clams, and barnacles. You, too, will enjoy the unusual pictures. 





Illustration from ReptiLes AND AMPHIBIANS 
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The Puzzlewit children sat on the porch and played dominoes. 

“I'm tired of this,” said Tom. “How would you like me to show you 
a trick?” His brother and sister thought that was a fine idea. 

“All right,” Tom went on. “I shall turn my back, and you choose a 
domino, one with a number at each end. I mean one like the six and 
four, but not the six and nothing.” 

He turned around, and Peter promptly picked up the two and three. 

“We're ready,” he cried. 

“Choose one of the two numbers and multiply it by five.” 

“Done,” said Peter. 

“Add seven to that answer.” 

“Yes.” 

“Multiply that by two, and then add the number on the other end 
of the domino.” 

“All right,” said Peter. 

“Now tell me your answer, and I'll tell you the numbers you had 
first.” 

“Thirty-seven,” Peter cried. 

Tom hesitated an instant. Then he said: “Your domino is the two and 
three.” 

Nancy grunted. “Try it on me,” she said. “I can stump you.” 

Tom laughed and turned around again. Nancy’s idea was that if she 
picked up a double number, like the five and five, her brother might 
have trouble guessing it. 

He gave her exactly the same directions he had given Peter, until 
she reached the answer, sixty-nine. 

“Five and five,” cried Tom without even hesitating. 

“Oh bother!” Nancy said. “That’s right, but how do you do it?” 

“It’s quite easy,” answered Tom. “I always subtract fourteen from 
the number you tell me. When you said sixty-nine, I subtracted 
fourteen and got fifty-five, which meant that the answer was five 
and five. When I took fourteen from thirty-seven, I got twenty- 
three, so I knew Peter had two and three.” 

“I’m no good at arithmetic,” said Nancy. “Let’s ask some riddles. 
See if you can guess this one: 
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I’m part of a dancing class, part of a tree, 
I can make you a middle-sized log, 

And yet when I’m noisy, I think you'll agree 
I’m part of the speech of a dog.” 


“Bark,” cried Peter. 

“Wrong,” Nancy said. “What has bark to do with a dancing class?” 

“IT know what it is,” said Tom. “It’s the bow from bow-wow.” His 
sister nodded, and immediately began another riddle: 


“I’m part of an orchestra, cow or parade, 
I work in a shoe shop, but never get paid.” 


“Let me see,” Peter said. “I think it’s high time I guessed something. 
What about a horn?” 

“Good,” cried Nancy. “I’ve made up a puzzle, too. I'll run inside 
and get it.” She went into the house, and in a few minutes, she was 
back again, waving a sheet of paper. 

“All you have to do is fill in the blanks to make words,” she said. 
“The meanings of the words are written underneath.” 


PEACH 1. SHAPE 
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A fruit. 1. The form of a thing. 
A long, sharp weapon. 2. Very thick cords. 
Dries dishes. 3. | A musical drama or play. 
Small fruit, growing on vine.4. Acoin. 
A little hill. 5- Tops of mountains. 
To grow ripe. 6. A very tiny spot. 
Quickness. 7. Things used for smoking 


Jewel made by oyster. 


8. 


tobacco. 
To feel about in the dark. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 54) 
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Crafts an 
DOLLS FROM PIPE-CLEANERS 


Here is a grand way to make dancing dolls, clowns, fairies, kings, 
gnomes and dragons—almost anything your fancy can conjure up. 
For the skeletons you need only a bunch of pipe-cleaners, and you can 
buy these little twisted and covered wires at any stationery and cigar 
store. Then for costumes collect crepe paper, tin or gold foil, cello- 
phane, paper lace doilies, fancy wrapping paper and any other gay 
bits you can find. 

You start by twisting several pipe-cleaners together as in the figure 
in the corner of this page. It is easy to clothe this frame in paper—a 
flaring paper doily for a skirt, a little silver bodice of tin foil, a ribbon 
girdle and bright blue crepe paper for a cape draped over the arms. 
A face may be drawn on light cardboard and glued on. Better still, get 
some large wooden beads for heads. These can be fastened to the 
shoulders with light wire. When features are painted this gives a very 
realistic effect. The beads are also a better foundation for hats. A tall 
hat with feathers (fringed paper) makes a nice finish to the above 
costume. 

Once you start you will find so many things you want to make that 

you will wish you had a hundred fingers. 
Sometimes you can get colored pipe-cleaners 
and that adds variety. If you do not find 
these, it is easy to dip the ends in ink for 
black shoes and stockings, or just as easy to 
make them red. 

Some people first cover the frame of the 
doll with a piece of cloth stretched smooth 
and sewn in place, This gives a firm founda- 
tion to which you can fasten clothes and 
makes the doll last longer. If you are clever 
that way, you can model heads, hands and 
feet from barbola paste on a rough wire 
foundation and color these with water 
colors. When quite dry, these should be 
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varnished. Of course, once you start improving on the original plan, 
there is nothing to stop you from padding the wires with cotton for 
dragons and fat people, or a dozen other things. 

However, it is well to start with a simple skeleton like the one shown 
and first try your talents at costuming. Below you will find the picture 
of a very gay doll, the Boy Dancer, and a diagram showing how to 
cut his clothes. To get a good foundation, cross two ribbons from 
back to front over the shoulders. These should overlap slightly at the 
waist, as in figure 1. Sew these in place firmly. 

Now lay a piece of paper around the hips and sew down—again see 
figure 1. This forms the top of the trousers. Next cut out two pieces 
of the same paper with slightly sloping sides. Seam these to make 
trouser legs and gather top and bottom. Put one on each leg and sew to 
hip piece. Bend the ends of the legs to form feet. Tie a bit of ribbon 
tightly around the trousers at the ankle. Another ribbon will go around 
the waist as a sash. 

The sleeves and little jacket are cut according to figures 2, 3, and 5. 
The collar is made from the same ribbon as the sash. The hat is cut by 
figure 4, folded and glued to the head. 
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Diagram VIII.— Dress for Fantastic Dancer. — The Boy. Fantastic Dancer. — The Boy. 





Adapted from Dott Maxine at Home by Grace Lovat Fraser, by 
courtesy of The Studio. 
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A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


NORTH WIND 


When North Wind comes running down the street 

Everybody she meets hurries and scurries home 

And slams the door. 

They won’t let North Wind in on their floor. 

Her breath is cold, crisp and clear 

As she kisses our cheeks and nips at our ears. 

She really is kind and not a bit mean, 

For she’s sweeping our earth to make all things clean. 
—JOANNE THOMAS, age 12 


THE WEATHERMAN 


I used to think the weatherman 
Was tall and strong 
And sat upon a building 
All day long. 
I thought he sat up there 
Grim and bold 
And kept the people down below, 
Hot or cold. 
—Ezra ARANOFF, age II 
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ONE BIRTHDAY 


Since I, Giovanni Paolo Bonomo, first learned to walk, my heart 
yearned for a bicycle. Then my birthday was coming near so I told 
my mother I wanted a bike. But when I awoke that morning I was 
disappointed for I found my birthday presents were all clothes. So I 
guess it was just superstition when I buried the black cat, won on three 
wish bones and put two teeth under my pillow, and I went for a walk, 
thinking to myself, “This is a lousy world.” 

I was walking on First Street at the corner of Cranford Avenue 
when two boys stopped me—two boys I had never seen before. They 
asked me if I wanted to go with them to hunt for junk to sell to the 
junk man. This I thought a very good plan by which I could make 
some money to put toward a second-hand bike. 

As I walked along I looked at the boys. One had a batch of red hair; 
the other had beady black eyes and a nose like an eagle’s beak. When 
we had gone about a block the boy with beady eyes got an itchy spot 
and had to stop to scratch it. When he rolled up his sleeve it caught 
my eye—the tattoo of a black hand. 

We came to the vacant lots and found old rusty pots, iron pipes, and 
other iron things. In one lot the Black Hand spied a cat and called to 
Red, “There’s a cat.” 

Red swiftly picked up a rock, flung it at the cat and hit it in the head. 
Then he put out his chest and said, “Aint I a crack shot?” 

I didn’t say anything because I was afraid they might hit me. Red 
asked the Black Hand what he should do with the cat and the Black 
Hand told him to wait until they were outside the lots and then he 
could drop it in a sewer, so Red put it in his sack with his junk. When 
we came to the sewer he dropped it in and then my stomach went 
funny. 

We were about to go into another lot when I saw a clock and it 
was six'o’clock. I told them I had to be home for supper. They agreed 
and we took the junk to the junk yard and asked to see the junk man. 
The fellow said, “I’m him.” Then we asked how much he would give 
us for our junk. 

He replied, “Let me see it.” 

We dumped it all out, he scrutinized it for a couple of minutes and 
said he would give us two bucks, But we told him we wanted three, 
so after a half hour’s persuasion he gave us the three bucks—one apiece, 
grumbling that we were getting the best of the bargain. 

We left the junk yard and parted company at First Street. I knew 
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I was late. Just as I took a short cut through the dumps I heard foot- 
steps behind me and glimpsed around to see Red and the Black Hand 
bearing down upon me. Something struck me on the head and every- 
thing went black. After a while I could feel a throbbing in my head 
and then I sat up. I soon discovered they hadn’t got my buck for when 
I had heard them coming I put it in my mouth. 

When I got home, I opened the kitchen door and to my surprise I 
saw a big chocolate cake with ten candles on it. And I thought I would 
surely die when I saw the brand new bike on the floor. 

Well, I said to myself, “Giovanni Paolo Bonomo, this is a pretty 
good day’s work—one chocolate cake, one bike and one buck.” 

Then my mother saw the blood and cried, “My poor Giovanni, and 
on his birthday too. 


—Joun Bonomo, age 13 


THE LITTLE ELF 


Down in the valley all by himself 

There lived a little tiny elf 

He lived in a little buttercup yellow 

And was a mischievous little fellow 

When he was thirsty he drank a drop of dew 

He sometimes ate clover and rose petals too 

His suit was made from leaves of green 

And the hat he wore was a tall stringbean 
—HELENA SMITH, age 11 





THE PONY EXPRESS 


The Pony Express as it goes through the night, 
The riders are ready Indians to fight, 
The horse is galloping with all its might. 


The pouches beside him carrying the mail, 

The rider hoping his courage won’t fail, 

The horse leaving behind him a very big trail. 
—Sanrorp M, EurMann, age 12 


ANSWERS TO PuZZLEwITs: 1. peach, shape, 2. spear, ropes, 3. wipes, 


opera, 4. grape, penny, 5. slope, peaks, 6. ripen, speck, 7. speed, pipes, 
8. pearl, grope. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Jane Bryant reports that a Penguin Bead Loom Club has been started 
in Maywood, Illinois. Every member has a loom and if a new member 
does not have a loom, the club takes a collection and buys her one. 

Just before the end of school Lenore Kritzer sent me a good story 
and news of another new club. She writes: “I am a recent member of 
your club and am enjoying it immensely. I have told some of my 
friends in school about it and have got seven joining already. I am presi- 
dent since I introduced it. Alice is vice-president, and there are other 
committee members. We have named it Friendly Neighbors.” 

Summer seems to have made many Penguins feel like writing poetry. 
Below are a few of the verses. I want you to notice the one that does 
not rhyme. Poetry must have rhythm and lovely sounds, but it need 
not always rhyme, as you will discover when you read poems by Carl 
Sandburg, Walt Whitman and many others. 


THE SUN 


It must be a wonderful thing 
For when it gets up in the morning, 
It is as though it were a king— 
It bids all men arise and start a new day. 
And when it goes down at night, 
It bids all men away to rest from the day— 
Surely one can say 
That the sun is a wonderful thing. 
—LaMaAR SCHOONMAKER, age 10 


I have a little kitten, 
His name is Figaro, 
His fur is soft and black 
That’s why I love him so. 
—ETHEL SMITH, age 9 


Once upon a time there was a little boy, 
And he only liked one kind of a toy. 
That was a little army car, 
That could go very near and very far. 
And when he put the brakes on, 
It would screech to a stop. 
—RoserT Foreman, age 8 
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Che Studio Dollar Series for All Ages - 


. DRAWING A CAT. By Clare T. 
Newberry. A book for all cat- 
lovers. 80 illustrations of sketches 
and finished drawings. 


. CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By 
Edwin L. Howard. Zoo, Forest, 
Picnic, Pets and Bird Gardens, etc. 


. DOLL MAKING AT HOME. By 
Grace Lovat Fraser. A charming 
instructive book illustrating dolls 
of all kinds. 


. HOW TO DRAW TREES. By 
Gregory Brown. Stored with tree- 
lore, interestingly described and 
expertly drawn. 


. HOW TO DRAW BIRDS. By 
Raymond Sheppard. At rest and 
on the wing. Over 100 superb 
studies. 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS INC. 


6. SOAP CARVING. By Lester 
Gaba. A fascinating hobby. Com- 
plete information and 50 illus- 
trated suggestions. 


DRAWING DOGS. By Diana 
Thorne. 80 illustrations of all pop- 
ular breeds — instructive and 
charming. 


. HOW TO DRAW PLANES. By 
Frank Wootton. Every type of 
R.A.F. plane and leading Ameri- 
can designs. 


HOW TO DRAW HORSES. By 
John Skeaping. A “must” book 
for all horse-lovers. Fully illus- 
trated with instructions. 


Each book $1.00 


Post Free 


381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 








This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Srory Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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for children in 1940. 


C. all a; Courage 


Written and illustrated by 


ARMSTRONG SPERRY 


A Polynesian legend about a young boy w 
of the sea, but overcame that fear by great daring. Beau- 


tiful illustrations. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY e NEW YORK 


Awarded the Newbery Medal 


0 45 the most distinguished contribution to American literature 


ho was afraid 


$1.75 

















MORE ABOUT 


“SINGING 
AMERICA” 


The January, 1941, issue of 
Story Parade carried an an- 
nouncement of the publication 
of a song book Singing Amer- 
ica containing the words of 
120 songs from all the Amer- 
icas. There is now available 
an attractively bound Accom- 
paniment Book containing the 
full music score for all these 
songs. Price $1.50. 

Available, too, are four rec- 
ords on which twenty-three of 
the songs have been recorded. 
On one there are five; on each 
of the other three, six. These 
records may be secured at 50 
cents each, but the four rec- 
ords in an attractive album 
with a pamphlet of explana- 
tory notes may be secured for 
$2.50. + postage. 

Accompaniment Book and 
records may be ordered from 


NATIONAL 
RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue 





New York City 





9t’4 Dun to. 
Sine Plays 


WITH PUPPETS, MIMES AND 
SHADOWS by Margaret K. Soifer 


This compact book gives methods that 
work for arousing the creative talents 
of youth, in writing and production 
of plays for various types of puppets, 
shadows, dances, and pantomimes. 

Ten complete scripts, each for a dif- 
ferent dramatic medium, are included. 
Recommended unreservedly by na- 
tional youth and recreation organiza- 
tions. $1.50 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAY 
PACKET by Margaret K. Soifer 


Four plays, each in a well-printed 
pamphlet, each a gem of perfection for 
young children. The easy flowing 
dialogue in rhyme, the just right 
dramatic development, the humor, the 
playful imaginative quality in each 
one, make these dramatic programs of 
the littlest ones a genuine delight for 
the youngsters taking part and the 
entire camp or school audience. $1.00 


THE FURROW PRESS 
156 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















ADVENTURE BOOKS 


BY AUTHORS AND ARTISTS WHO TOP 
THE FIELD IN CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Selected from the best stories that have appeared in STORY 
PARADE MAGAZINE these are the books your children 
will love to read and own. Profusely illustrated with line 
drawings. Distinctive, colorful jackets. Uniformly bound in 
sturdy stamped cloth. Size 614x8% 


TONIO AND THE STRANGER RUNAWAY 
A Mexican Adventure by by Hildegarde Hawthorne 
Elizabeth Coatsworth Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 
Illustrated by How a determined y adventured 
cieinaacias ab a : w a determined boy adve on 
Wilfrid S. Bronson toot from Massachusetts to Philadelphia 
A thrilling adventure with a hun- to become apprenticed to the great nat- 
gry, wounded stranger brings Tonio uralist, Audubon, 
the fulfillment of his dearest wish. 


THE YANKEE CAPTAIN IN 
PATAGONIA 

by Charles J. Finger 

Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 

A‘ true tale of the sea about a pirate 

who wanted to be king, and Cap- 

tain Brown with his crew of eight 

who outwitted him 


THE MYSTERY DOGS OF GLEN HAZARD 
by Maristan Chapman ® Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Teddy had always longed for a dog—but he hadn't expected 
that a dog would lead him to an exciting mystery. 


om SOL. 





tory Parade 
PICTURE BOOKS 


Top Ranking STORY PARADE Stories Previously Published 


THE KING AND THE Fascinating stories and rich THE GOAT THAT WENT TO 
PRINCESS four-color and black-and- SCHOOL 


Story by Jack O’Brien white illustrations make these Story by Ellis Credle 
Pictures by Kurt Wiese carefully selected stories the Pictures by the author 
MOTHER MAKES choice of discriminating 

CHRISTMAS parents and book-loving OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL 
Story by Cornelia Meigs youngsters. Large, clear type. Story by Mabel E. Neikirk 
Pictures by Lois Lenski Colorful jackets. Pictures by Frank Dobias 





A PICTURE DICTIONARY for CHILDREN 


Garnette Watters and S. A. Courtis 
Designed by two of America’s foremost educators. 
Teaches the alphabet, read- concentration, resourceful- 
ing, writing, spelling and is ness and persistence. En- 


am easy aid to acquiring a dorsed by leading librarians 
large vocabulary. Develops and teachers, 


Se 4832 words! 1200 pictures! 480 pages! 
Ss yo AT A 


| ersmar CIROSSET & DUNLAP 




















